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Mockingbirds and orange blossoms, the state bird and flower, perfectly convey 
the delicate beauty of Florida in the spring in the cover artwork—a detail from a 
painting presented to Florida. See page 29. 


From A Painting By Albert Earl Gilbert 
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ATFISH, with its delicate flavor and firm tex- 

ture, is almost as popular with Floridians as 
apple pie. There are several kinds of catfish, and 
several ways of catching them. The channel cat is 
number one in popularity, and if you really want 
to “put meat on the table,” fishing a trotline, or 
setline, is the best way to do it. 

Fishing regulations in Florida limit the number 
of hooks on a trotline to 25 unless a person holds 
a commercial fishing license, and to discourage 
catching game fish, you may not use live fish for 
bait on a trotline. (Before putting out a trotline, be 
sure to check the fishing regulations in your loca- 
tion; they may vary from place to place.) 

Many Floridians have heard about trotlines, but 
have no idea what they look like or how to make 
one. That’s the subject of our story. 

In general, a trotline is defined as a stout line 
bearing single hooks hung on short lines at regular 
intervals. The long line is stretched across a stream, 
or for some distance in a lake, and sunk to fish near 
the bottom. 

The main line of a trotline is usually made of 
surveyor’s cord, The short droplines that hold the 
hooks are made from 12-pound test or heavier fish- 
ing line, either braided or monofilament. You will 
need the following materials to make a trotline: 


Small ball of surveyor’s cord (available at 
hardware stores) 

50 yard spool of 12-pound test fishing line 
Box of 1/0 hooks (one/aught) 

Small rock or soft drink bottle for a weight 
25 swivels 


catfish for the family are fun 


to catch on easy-to-make 


trotlines 


By ELIZABETH ALEXANDER 


Empty coffee can with plastic top (optional) 
Board about 12” X 1” X 6” (to wind trotline 
on when not in use) 


Before making your trotline, select the place in 
the lake or river where you are going to use it. The 
line must be stretched between two supports, You 
may use trees, tree stumps, logs, dock posts, or any- 
thing else you can find to tie on to. 

Next, cut a piece of surveyor’s cord about four 
feet long. This will be used to attach the bottle or 
rock to weight down the center of the main line. 
Lay this aside. 

Unroll at least 10 feet of the surveyor’s cord. Do 
not cut this. Slide all the swivels onto the cord and 
push them against the ball. Tie a knot in the cord, 
leaving at least 10 feet between it and the end of 
the cord. This will be used to tie around one of your 


supports. 
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Slide one swivel from its place next to the ball 
until its touches the first knot, then tie another knot 
about half an inch from the first. The knots serve 
to hold the swivel in place, the space giving room 
for a little play. ‘ 

Unroll about 3 more feet of the cord, tie a knot, 
slip the next swivel against it, and tie a second knot 
as you did before. Continue this until all the swivels 
have been secured on the cord. The 3-foot interval 
isn’t a critical distance, but the swivels should be 
placed at least as far apart as twice the length of 
the droplines. 

Using swivels on the trotline prevents the fish 
from tangling them. 

Now re-roll the line onto the ball of cord. Next, 
cut the droplines out of the fishing line. Generally 
speaking, a 15-inch dropline is a good length. Tie a 
1/0 fish hook on each line, then stick the hooks into 
the plastic top of a coffee can until you’re ready 
to use them. 

You are now ready to put out your trotline. 

Attach the line to your selected supports, pulling 
it fairly taut. Tie the droplines to the free ends of 
the swivels as you move out into the water in your 
boat—with another fisherman doing the navigating 
and paddling. If a loop knot is used to attach the 
droppers, they can be removed easily and stuck 
back in the coffee can top when the trotline is taken 
up and put away until needed again. (Or, if you 
want to get fancy, you can buy spring clips, with 
swivels built on, for attaching and detaching your 
droplines easily.) 

In the center of the main line, tie on the weight, 
using a 4-foot piece of cord cut earlier. This will 
sink the main line so it will be about 3 feet from 
the bottom. 

So far, you are fishing “on credit.” About dusk, 
put the bait on the hooks. 

Around the Big Bend area of Florida, where the 
panhandle and peninsula come together, cut bait 
is preferred for trotlining. Cut earthworms and 
shiners are the best baits. Mullet gizzards are good 
too, but they’re hard to get and a little messy to 
use. Remember, live bait is illegal, and so are game 
fish in any form. Don’t use bluegill, for example— 
cut, live, whole, dead, or otherwise. That’s a no-no 
as trotline bait. 

After about an hour, or as soon as it is convenient 
thereafter, check your trotline (we call it “running 
your line”). Remove the fish you have caught care- 
fully. A jab from the sharp spike of a catfish’s dorsal 
fin is a nasty and very painful wound. Also watch 
out for the two sharp spines on the sides, at the 
pectoral fins. 

Re-bait your hooks as you run your line. If the 
cats are biting good, you'll want to run it again 
later in the evening. In rainy, windy, or cold 
weather, check a trotline more often. Commercial 
fishermen say catfish bite better in bad weather. 
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When you’re through fishing for the night—or 
the next morning—remove the last catch and roll 
the trotline up on the board you’ve prepared, taking 
off the hooks and droplines as you go. 

There are at least four kinds of catfishes found 
in Florida’s fresh waters, All are edible, but the 
choicest is the channel cat. Another is the speckled 
cat, or brown bullhead. (Some people call the bull- 
head the “P.W.A. cat,” mistakenly believing it was 
stocked in public waters in the 1930’s during the 
days of the Public Works Administration under 
President Franklin Roosevelt.) The white catfish, 
or “shoehead,” is a good eating fish, but, as its name 
implies, has a very large head in proportion to the 
rest of its body. Finally, there is the yellow cat, 
also called buttercat and mudcat. Some people like 
them and some don’t. 

Everybody knows about fried catfish, hush- 
puppies, and cheese grits, but not everybody has 
been introduced to a good catfish stew. That’s 
another story, though. ®@ 


The white catfish, left, is a good eating fish, but the 
choicest of the “whiskered clan” is channel cat, below. 


| Fish Management Notes 


HE BATTLE of, or for, the Withlacoochee is shaping 

up, according to Fishery Biologist Gray Bass, of 
Lake City, leader of the Commission’s Suwannee- 
Santa Fe River federal aid study project. 

“Our Withlacoochee River (a main tributary of 
the Suwannee) is polluted by papermill effluent 
from a plant across the state line in Georgia. The 
plant has a permit from the state to do this, but 
they do not have one from the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers, although an after-the-fact Corps 
permit has been applied for. 

“We objected,” says Bass, “but were stunned 
to learn that the Bureau of Sport Fisheries & 
Wildlife does not object to the permit even though 
they admit some of the chemicals in the river are 
above tolerance levels for fish!” 

“Citizen complaint has been registered about 
the crud flowing down the Withlacoochee, which, 
incidentally, is an interstate canoe trail,” Bass 
points out, also noting that the Trustees of the 
Internal Improvement Trust Fund (the Florida 
cabinet) have now taken the matter under con- 
sideration. 


From tHE Everglades Region comes a report 
that a major victory was won on a proposed dredge 
and fill operation when the State Supreme Court 
recently upheld a lower court ruling against the 
City of West Palm Beach, thereby blocking poten- 
tially damaging shoreline development. 

“The city had leased 5.4 acres of submerged 
land to a private developer for the construction of 
several condominiums,” relates Dr. Gobia Goforth, 
regional biologist, who points out that the problem 
was handled at the local level, before it reached 
the Trustees of the Internal Improvement Trust 
Fund. He credits Herb Benn, a local attorney and 
a former assistant attorney general, with having 
“won the battle.” 

Goforth reports another dredging operation was 
stopped at Boca Hi, on the Intracoastal Waterway, 
for exceeding turbidity standards. 

“We transported two assistant attorneys gen- 
eral, a field inspector for the TIITF, and a Depart- 
ment of Pollution Control official to the dredge 
site by boat, and the next day the operation was 
halted by the company,” says the biologist. 


WATER MANAGEMENT goals and objectives for 
the upper Oklawaha River basin were succintly 
summarized in the following quote from the pre- 
liminary report of a fully developed plan for that 
river basin prepared by the East Central Florida 
Regional Planning Council, Winter Park, Florida, 
in November 1972: 

“Flood plain zoning should be developed and 


implemented using the people-water principle: 
In existing urbanized areas, keep the water from 
interfering with the people. In all other areas, 
keep the people from interfering with the 
water... .” 


THE NEXT LOUD, profane voice you hear above 
engine noise on some otherwise tranquil Florida 
lake or canal may not belong to a frustrated 
fisherman who has just lost a 23-pound bass; it 
might be a Commission fishery biologist who has 
“flipped his lid.” 

In concluding a discussion of the merits of 
various electric generators he has field tested, 
Biologist Vernon Ogilvie, of West Palm Beach, 
an innovative type who has personally designed 
and built much of the equipment he uses in his 
work, including electro-fishing devices for collecting 
live fish, writes: 

“The Model ER400 Honda generator weighs 41 
pounds, is well constructed, starts easily, and runs 
very quietly, which enables the boat operator 
and the ‘shocker’ operator to talk over the outboard 
and the generator noise quite easily. (It) is 
powered by a four-cycle gasoline engine which 
operates at low r.p.m.’s and is well muffled. My 
personal 350-watt Tiny-Tiger generator is two- 
cycle and turns up 64,000 r.p.m.’s and requires 
noise suppressing ear protectors to keep one from 
going insane around it. There is little chance of 
the operators communicating while the machine 
is running, but you can hear them screaming 
and cussing for about 10 miles.” 


Discarded auto and truck tires are frequently used in con- 
structing fish attractors—artificial “reefs that the game fish 
use for cover and shade. This attractor was recently in- 
stalled by the Commission in Compass Lake, Jackson County. 


Photos By Bob Lynn 
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Fish attractors made of hay bales have worked well in stim- 
ulating growth of invertebrate animals—fish food. This ex- 
perimental attractor is being sunk in Compass Lake. Bound- 
together bales were arranged on bottom, marked with a float. 


THEY AREN’T FEEDING hay to the fish in west 
Florida, but some 40 bales of it were tied into 
variously shaped units and sunk in the northern 
sector of Compass Lake recently to create fish 
attractors—and it seems to be working. 

Compass Lake is a 600-acre, circular lake in 
southwest Jackson County. It was selected by 
fishery biologists John Crew and Charles Knight, 
of DeFuniak Springs, as a study lake for the 
try-out of two types of attractors. 

Using SCUBA diving gear, their crew also sunk 
nearly 200 vehicle tires, bound and arranged in 
groups, over a quarter-acre area of lake bottom 
on the south side. 

“Periodic surveys are expected to reveal the 
congregation of fish around one or both attractors,” 
says Crew, the regional biologist. “This will in 
turn not only offer fishermen in Compass Lake a 
better opportunity for harvest, but will lead to 
a selected attractor for other lakes.” 

Both structures are well marked with floats 
and signs so area fishermen can locate and utilize 
the artificially enhanced fishing grounds. 

“Much has already been learned about hay 
attractors in Bear Lake Fish Management Area, 
in Santa Rosa County,” says Knight, “where a 
series of hay bundles have been sunk to form a 
‘reef’ along several hundred yards of shoreline 
heavily utilized by bank fishermen. Routine sur- 
veys continue to reveal increases in the growth 
of macro-invertebrate life in association with 
hay.” © 
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| Wildlife Officer Notes 


Fo THE SECOND TIME in less than a year, under- 
cover investigators of the Commission’s law en- 
forcement division exposed large-scale market hunt- 
ing operations within the state. 

An early morning raid on December 12, 1972 re- 
sulted in the arrest of 13 persons in the Tallahassee 
area on charges of illegally killing, buying, and 
selling wildlife. 

“More than 50 charges were filed initially and 
others were pending,” said Lt. Col. Brantley Good- 
son, chief of law enforcement, Tallahassee, who in- 
dicated that in addition to marketing deer, viola- 
tions included hunting at night with gun and light, 
hunting during closed season, and the illegal taking 
of alligator and wild turkey. There were also inci- 
dental charges of trespass and possession of nar- 
cotics. 

“The deer were sold by the hunters in field dressed 
condition for an average of $40 each. A Tallahassee 
retail merchant was buying and butchering them for 
resale,’ Goodson said, 

During the course of the investigation, Commis- 
sion undercover officers discovered an organized 
burglary operation that involved breaking and en- 
tering of many plantation homes in north Florida 
and south Georgia. Evidence including stolen guns, 
silverware, and works of art were turned over to 
the Leon County Sheriff's Department, which as- 
sisted in the roundup of accused violators. 

Total bonds were set at $15,000, and one of those 
arrested was placed under a bond of $6,300, He 
faced 18 separate charges of violating the wildlife 
law. 

In February 1972, a similar market hunting opera- 
tion was cracked in central Florida, resulting in 
the arrest of 13 persons who were charged with 
47 game law violations. 

The breaking of the north Florida operation was 
the result of an 8-month undercover investigation. 


Witpiire Orricer W. C. “Whit” Myrick, 55, of 
Tampa, died suddenly on December 11, 1972. He 
was a veteran of nearly 20 years service as a wild- 
life law enforcement officer in the South Florida 
Region. His death was attributed to a heart attack. 

Myrick was widely known and respected in Hills- 
borough and surrounding counties. His fellow law 
enforcement officers and many friends were sad- 
dened to learn of his untimely passing. 

He was employed by the Commission in May 1953. 


RETIRING RECENTLY after over 20 years as a wild- 
life officer was Joe Pickles, of Route 1, Box 54, 
Havana (Gadsden County). He was 65 last July. 

Pickles, a native of Madison County, was recog- 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from preceding page) 

nized at the December business meeting of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission at Tallahassee, 
where he was publicly thanked for his years of 
faithful, dedicated service. Commissioner William 
Blake, of Tampa, presided at the retirement cere- 
mony, and Commission Director Dr. O. E. Frye, Jr., 
expressed personal wishes for “a long, rewarding, 
and pleasant retirement” for Joe, acknowledging 
that he had earned a rest by his loyal service to the 
Commission and Florida sportsmen since 1951. 


NINE WILDLIFE OFFICERS and two enforcement 
sergeants were recipients of special honors and 
awards in late 1972 and early °73. 

Sgt. Joe Pierce, of Deland, and Officer Jan Spang- 
ler, of Bunnell, received Distinguished Service 
Citations conferred by the Office of the State At- 
torney, Seventh Judicial Circuit, Daytona Beach, 
“for exemplary application of the arts and sciences 
of criminology and law enforcement.” 

Their certificates, signed by State Attorney 
Stephen L. Boyles, read, “From such loyal, faithful 
and conscientious attention to duty issues to (each 
officer) eminence in his profession and to his com- 
munity, state and nation the surety of the safe- 
guards of justice.” 

Five officers received the Commission’s highest 
honor award, the Distinguished Service Citation, 
for “risk of life in service to others,” and two, the 
Award of Merit, “for unusual service to others.” 
The seven were cited for their respective roles in 
saving the lives of four persons following a highway 
accident that occurred near Wakulla Springs last 
September while they were students at the Wildlife 
Officer Training Academy and quartered at the 
Springs hotel. 

Officers Richard Fowler, Glenn Lee, Dave Thomp- 
son, Ron Walsingham, and Floyd Ware were com- 
mended for removing the injured driver from the 
cab of his burning truck—loaded with liquid hy- 


Cited for special service to others, seven wildlife officers re- 
ceived awards and commendations at recent Commission 
meeting. Five risked their lives at highway accident scene. 
Pictured with them are Commissioner William Blake and Lt. 
Larry Lawrence, Commission training officer, third from left. 


Retiring wildlife officer Joe Pickles, leit, was recognized re- 
cently for dedication to duty during his 20 years service to 
the Commission. The occasion was retirement ceremony. at 
Tallahassee, Commissioner William Blake, Tampa, presiding. 


drogen—at great personal risk to themselves. Of- 
ficers George Smith and Lang Strickland were rec- 
ognized for aiding the injured and directing traffic 
at the scene. 

The seven received framed award certificates and 
copies of a Commission resolution commending them 
for their service, at the December Commission 
meeting at Tallahassee, Commissioner William 
Blake, Tampa, acting chairman, presiding. 

Officer Ronald E. Davis, Palmdale, received the 
Shikar Safari Club International’s annual award in 
recognition of meritorious service in the field of 
wildlife conservation and law enforcement. 

Commissioner Blake presented the award to 
Davis, speaking on behalf of Hugh Corrigan III, 
president of the club. 

Sgt. James K. Davis, of South Bay (Palm Beach 
County), was honored by the Belle Glade Jaycees 
at their annual distinguished service awards ban- 
quet in January ’73, at which he received the Out- 
standing Law Enforcement Officer Award. 

Davis is an enforcement supervisor with 19 years 
service with the Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission, @ 

Photos By William Greer 
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Fishing Hang-ups 


fresh water vegetation isn’t all bad, nor is it all good—successful angling 
among water hyacinths is largely a matter of know-how 


LORIDA HAS HYACINTHS and we have to fish 
=—* through, next to, and around them. There 
are times when they help the fishing, times when 
they hinder it, and times when nobody knows what 
effect they have. I’m going to tell some of my ex- 
periences, draw some of my conclusions—approach- 
ing the subject as delicately as possible. 

First, it’s pretty well agreed that a solid bank of 
water hyacinths will be bad for fishing and for the 
fish. A solid cover shuts out the sun, a matter of 
interfering with what we like to call “natural” 
conditions. Hyacinths killed by spray sink to the 
bottom and form an undesirable sludge. This isn’t 
to say that spraying in moderation is bad for fishing 
in general. It does mean that fishing is often poor 
where the hyacinths have sunk recently. 

A warm winter generally means an especially lush 
crop of hyacinths. Cold weather freezes them to 
some degree, but probably the main reason for 
a hyacinth heyday is that warmer water causes 
them to grow faster. There is some disagreement 
as to the amount of the plants that actually sink 
after freezing. One expert fisherman who has 
worked the hyacinth waters for many years dis- 
counts freezing as a sludge former, for example, 
saying that he hasn’t seen much sinking of frozen 
plants. Those parts that freeze generally just dry 
up and disappear, leaving enough green material 
for the plants to get a quick new start, whereas 
sprayed plants sink in rafts, he says. I am sure he’s 
right, although I feel that some frozen hyacinths 
sink. The harder the freeze, the bigger the kill. 

It’s easy to lump off a raft of hyacinths as simply 
that, without noting the tremendous difference in 
density. When the height of the mat is uniform, all 
of the plants being of the same size, you can gener- 
ally assume it has been on location for some time 
with the plants growing together. If the top of a 
bank of hyacinths is uneven you can safely assume 
that most of it has drifted in recently. That makes 
a difference to a fisherman. The old bank may have 
changed things considerably, and it is likely that 
underwater plants are gone. 

In very shallow water the roots of the hyacinths 
may go clear to the bottom. Viewed from the fish’s 
level it is something of an impassable forest, The op- 
posite is a thin carpet of small plants that bob with 
every ripple on the surface and have short root 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


systems. You can fish a weedless lure right into that 
kind of cover and you'll often see surface strikes by 
both bass and panfish. 

Where hyacinths have become very thick and 
have put up tall stems and big leaves (the kind 
of raft you can’t even work your boat through) I 
think the edge of the bank should be considered the 
same as a permanent shoreline, For the guy casting 
to it, however, there is one important difference— 
all of it is about the same. He doesn’t have specific 
targets to throw at as he has against an earthen 
bank. There are no visible dead logs, no individual 
willow clumps, no pockets of the kind he'll find 
in lily pad water. 

As with any other edge, the fish are likely to be 
within a few feet of the hyacinth “shoreline,” and 
more likely within a few inches. If the caster holds 
his boat off for a convenient casting distance and 
casts to the cover, most of his retrieve is over barren 

(Continued on next page) 


Cane pole fishermen operate through opening in hyacinth jam. 


(Continued from preceding page) 
water and he only hits the important part at the 
beginning of each retrieve. So he gets only three 
feet of practical use each time. 

Now pushing a boat along next to a bank and 
casting ahead of it so as to rake the important edge 
is nothing new, but it’s often difficult on a bank with 
irregularities and trees. You often hang up your 
boat, paddle, oars, or fishing motor on the odds and 
ends that show or don’t show. Besides, the water is 
going to be pretty shallow in many cases, and that 
gives you boat trouble. 

But the hyacinth line is a perfect setup for fishing 
ahead of the boat. If you want to use the plants as 
a pry you can simply pull yourself along with a 
paddle stuck into them, and drag the side of your 
boat right against them, casting almost straight 
ahead and working your lure over every foot of 
good water, When two fishermen are operating, of 
course, this doesn’t turn out too well. There isn’t 
likely to be much activity for the guy who has to 
cast to the stern or out to open water—but for some- 
one in the bow it’s almost a perfect setup, providing 
he can avoid rapping his associate with a lure on 
the backcast. He can use either artificials or bait. 

A cane pole can work a minnow or worm very 
nicely up there, and the system is fine for the still- 
potent art of jiggerbobbing (using a constantly 
moving surface lure on a short line with a cane 
pole). You can call that “doodlesocking” if you think 
the term’s more colorful. 

Thus far I have given the impression that there 
is no fishing at all "way back in the middle of the 
raft. That isn’t so if the plants haven’t matted so 
heavily as to make entrance impossible. Some 
highly productive bait fishermen catch a lot of war- 
mouth perch (a sunfish with a basslike mouth) 


by gouging a hole in the carpet and lowering bait 
such as worms or crawfish down into the unknown. 
The warmouth is one of the most ardent lovers of 
heavy shrubbery, and you often hear his bassy 
plops a long way from open water. 

This kind of fishing is best done with a cane pole 
from either shore or boat, and there is a whole 
tackle box full of tricks to it. One of the neatest 
is attachment of a sinker directly to the hook shank 
so the bait will go through a tiny hole without 
hanging up on the plants. That’s especially good 
when the fisherman prospects for tiny openings 
without making his own. 

Now and then you may be a little startled to find 
a fisherman beating a hole in the hyacinths with an 
oar. Others use some kind of a hook for that pur- 
pose. Now the hyacinth whipping stunt is said by 
some anglers to knock enough water life loose from 
the dangling roots to attract more fish, although 
one veteran told me he thought it scared away too 
many fish. 

Much of my experience with bass near hyacinths 
has been on broad flats near spawning areas. The 
bottom vegetation is likely to be eelgrass, a very 
important plant for spawning fish. Even when the 
eelgrass is too thick or otherwise unpopular for 
nest building it’s a popular area for bass feeding up 
just before spawning. 

There are many years when an eelgrass flat is 
ruined by hyacinths. If they cover the grass for a 
long period of time, the grass simply dies out. If 
the hyacinths are sprayed over eelgrass there’s 
sometimes too much sludge down there for spawn- 
ing, even when conditions are right otherwise. 

Hyacinths floating on moving water often locate 
fishing areas you wouldn't spot otherwise. In sliding 
along downstream, or with the wind the plants 


Good method of fishing the edge of hyacinth 
bank is to work the boat parallel to plants, 
casting ahead and pulling lure along border. 
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lodge in places where there’s grass or weeds you 
wouldn’t notice without them. Remember that the 
roots are likely to hang down a foot or so, even 
with plants of small or medium size—so a small 
patch of stationary hyacinths on an otherwise clear 
surface probably marks a good spot for bass fishing. 

When prospecting a flat that’s partly covered by 
hyacinths it’s wise to examine them pretty closely 
and learn if they’re temporarily lodged or have 
been there for months. Last year’s open water may 
look like a pasture this year. It’s especially con- 
fusing after high winds. On a creek or river you'll 
find the entire picture changing when the water 
comes up. Brisk current keeps most of the hyacinths 
moving, but some sluggish canals or creeks are 
clogged for years if there’s no spraying. 


A WHILE BACK I wrote some stuff about the things 
that cause lines to break, especially when used for 
casting artificials. I pointed out the fact that the 
first few inches of a casting line take extra beating 
from anything the lure is pulled through or over 
and is likely to be the weakest part of the outfit. 
A fisherman gently took me to task for not empha- 
sizing the extra wear actually caused by the casting 
process. 

The part that contacts the tip guide just as the 
cast is started gets some rough use. As your spin- 
ning or plugging rod is whipped during the cast 
there is heavy pressure on the line at the guide, 
much more than is experienced by the rest of your 
line. It’s forced against the guide with the lure pull- 
ing at a sharp angle. That is the heavy point of 
casting wear, even if the tip guide is in good shape. 
If it’s rough the wear and tear is even worse. Many 
of the best fishermen cut off the first two or three 
feet of line every couple of hours of fishing. The 
next best thing is to examine it carefully at regular 
intervals, whether you change the lure or not. 

One caster told me he’s opposed to the use of 
metal snaps, even if you’re using lures that aren’t 
hampered by the metal gadget. He says it makes 
him lazy when he changes lures and he doesn’t 
bother to throw away a little of the line each time. 
I agree with that, and although I often use snaps or 
snaps and swivels while bass fishing there have 
been several occasions when I overused the first 
foot or two of line because I was too lazy to undo 
the snap. 

My wife is an ardent line tester, pulling and 
jerking at it with her fists every little while. 

Now and then she holds up a couple of busted 
ends and says, “Look at that. This stuff wouldn’t 
have landed a bream.” 

I’m not that logical, but I promise myself I’ll be 
more careful. 


THERE IS A TENDENCY to use snaps that aren’t up 
to the job. A big bass lure that’s being banged 
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This style of lure—when retrieved through bonnets and 


weed waters—is hard on line connections. Snaps used 
here should be checked and retied at regular intervals. 


around through everything that floats or sticks up 
is very hard on snaps. Feeling that the snap doesn’t 
help the action at best, there’s a tendency to use a 
small one intended for lighter duty. When using a 
lure that may weigh almost an ounce in some cases, 
it’s wise to use a locking type of snap. The little 
ones often come unhooked and even straighten out 
—more often on a hang-up than on a fish. And the 
very light wire used on the dinky snaps is especially 
hard on your line, especially braided stuff. 


THEY'VE COME A LONG WAy in building tackle 
boxes, and I keep repeating that I’d have saved 
money if I’d spent a hundred bucks for a perfect 
tackle box 30 years ago. Right at the moment I 
have a beef about tackle box handles since I have 
broken quite a number of them, even on boxes that 
were nearly ideal in other respects. Builders often 
economize on that part and I carry one of my best 
boxes in my arms. Maybe it’s good to reinforce some 
of the handles with tape when they’re still new. 


WHILE BABBLING about the good old days the 
other day I was interrupted by a logical type who 
says there are more speckled perch (crappie) than 
there used to be. His explanation is that in places 
where the black bass have declined the crappie 
has taken over. Why? Well, he thinks it’s a matter 
of there being just so much room for so many fish 
and the crappie is more tolerant of some of the 
things that reduce the bass population. Competition 
for food? It’s partly that, he says. Do the bass 
destroy a lot of small crappie? Maybe, but he’s not 
positive about that. Cycle? He doesn’t think so but 
he confesses there have been 70-year cycles of 
salt water fish. ® 


HE INGREDIENTS were all there for a storybook 

hunt—a rabbit hunt in the best Old World tradi- 
tion right in FLrorma WuiLpLire’s own back yard. 
We had an invitation to take to the brush with the 
Woodfield beagles. 

It was a sunny February morning, but there had 
been a hard freeze during the night. The tempera- 
ture was in the 20’s, the sky was unbelievably blue, 
and the air at hunt time was perfectly still. A heavy 
frost lay like a fuzzy gray blanket across the slopes 
of Woodfield Plantation, near Tallahassee, and for 
the first time in a long time, skim ice covered the 
roadside puddles. In fact, traces of a light snow 
of the day before still were to be seen here and there 
as our hosts greeted us. 

George W. Humphrey and his wife, Louise, the 
owners of Woodfield, and Hunting Hill, their prop- 
erty and home at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, made us 
welcome and outlined the morning’s planned hunt. 

Louise Humphrey and her son, G. Watts Hum- 
phrey, Jr., are joint masters of the Woodfield 
beagles, a kennel of hounds of British registry 
currently numbering 44 mature dogs and 14 pup- 
pies. (In the terminology of beagle breeders and 
huntsmen, the total comes to 29 couple, we learned.) 

As far as we could determine, the Humphreys 
are the only recognized breeders of beagle hounds 
in the state of Florida. They are also registered in 
Ohio, where they live and hunt in the summer, and 
where their second kennel is located. The Wood- 
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a unique rabbit hunt with 


Woodfield 
Beagles 


field beagles are all entered in The British Associa- 
tion of Masters of Harriers & Beagles. 

With the arrival of Huntsman Douglas Little 
and his wife—Doug is the professional trainer of 
the Woodfield beagles—we learned we'd be hearing 
the music of “1542 couple,” or 31 hounds, on this 
outing. As we were being introduced to the Littles, 
most of the handsome beagles were at the glass 
of the kennel van, obviously just as excited as we 
were about the prospects or a fine, invigorating 
hunt. It showed in their faces and urgent barking. 

To an outdoorsman, just the drive through the 
plantation to the area over which we would hunt 
was enjoyable. There was birdlife everywhere. The 
Humphreys, in the lead vehicle, had to stop once 
to allow the quail to move out of the road, and 
great numbers of wintering warblers and robins 
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added their special flavor to the scene. When we 
stopped, it was evident that even the resident crows 
and the bluejays were enjoying life that crisp morn- 
ing. Their familiar, far-carrying calls complemented 
the occasion quite nicely, I thought. 

Everywhere we looked, carefully protected wild- 
life habitat was much in evidence. The briar patches 
and brushy wooded areas had firebreaks plowed 
around them, and these tangles provided perfect 
cover for small game. But there was more than 
cover; there was food, of natural varieties and “‘cafe- 
teria” offerings served up, as it were, just for the 
game. 

There were neat green strip plantings of oats 
and rye; there were fields of sedge and wire grass 
and other native vegetation, all irregularly shaped 
and well interspersed with woods and small creek 
bottoms; and there were fallow fields and weedy 
corners around an old house and a hay shed—ideal 
cover for cottontails and quail. Brushy strips broke 
the lines of last year’s peanut fields, now planted to 
winter grasses, and there was a big oak tree lying 
where age and the elements had felled it, providing 
still more homes for wildlife. 

In summary, everything about Woodfield sug- 
gested game and hunting. 

When the tailgate of the van was opened, all 
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the beagles bounded down and began bustling 
about Doug Little’s and Louise Humphrey’s feet. 
They didn’t stray because they’re bred and trained 
to move and to hunt as a pack. Only when Mrs. 
Humphrey sounded her venerable hunting horn 
did the beagles move off into the roadside cover, 
their tails waving and their muzzles to the ground 
in typical beagle style, 

Within minutes the first cottontail was jumped, 
and the traditional “tallyho” went up as the race 
began. The rabbit arrowed from a clump of grass 
near the two-rut road and headed for a swampy 
bottom off down the hill. It was a short race, but 
the thrill of listening to that many hounds at once 
certainly whetted our appetites for more! Unable 
to sort out the trail in the dense briars and wetness 
of the bottom, the horn was sounded and the pack 
moved up the hill in search of the next quarry. 

A short distance away stood the weathered 
hay barn. As we approached it one of the beagles 
spoke and the others immediately turned in his 
direction as if pulled by a great magnet. That 
rabbit, like the first, jumped in plain sight of the 
party and the hounds, and he was carried for a 
merry ride as the chorus of 31 beagles in full cry 
cut the morning chill! 

(Continued on next page) 


Louise Humphrey’s hunting horn sounds the opening of 
the morning rabbit hunt, below, as her beloved Wood- 
field beagles take to the briars. A sturdy pup, left, 
is soon off, and nose-down running on the first race. 


Photos By William Greer 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
The pack response was most impressive, and I 
inquired about it of Doug. 
“Yes, we breed for pack hunting,” he said. “Even 
the pups soon learn this.” 


Throughout the morning hunt, if a hound did 
stray as if he wanted to go it alone for a while, 
Doug or his wife, who served as whippers-in, soon 
put the errant beagle back with the pack by voice 
command and loud cracks of their hunting whips. 
It was never necessary to touch a hound; they re- 
sponded and obeyed on command every time. 


After the hay barn bunny had furnished us 
with perhaps 20 minutes of sport, Mrs. Humphrey 
again sounded the horn and the pack moved with 
her through a likely looking tangle of weeds and 
dead wire grass. “Tallyho” again! A big cottontail 
crossed a small open spot and headed down by the 
edge of a cornfield. The Woodfield beagles were 
fairly close on him, but somehow that rabbit seemed 
to have vanished into thin air. He squatted and 
the hounds were unable to kick him up again. 

“The scent isn’t lying this morning,” observed 
George Humphrey. “Somehow, the freeze last night 
and the frost on the ground has made it harder 
for the hounds to pick up the trail,” he said, noting, 
too, that the wind was rising as the sun got higher, 
which didn’t help matters. 

“True,” remarked his wife, “the cold has had some 
effect on scenting today,” to which she added that 
they had enjoyed their best hunts when the weather 
was actually warm. 

But there was certainly no shortage of rabbits 
or sport that day. Our party moved on, and, sure 
enough, another cottontail was on the run shortly. 


It had been sitting tight at the corner of a cornpatch. 
This one, too, provided great but short-lived excite- 
ment as the singing beagles moved him along 
briskly in a sight race. 

True to the habits of other rabbits, this one 
traveled in a wide arc that might have brought it 
back approximately to the point of beginning. But 
it got a little lead on the hounds after having 
passed through a thin pine woods and back out into 
an open field below us. There, the rabbit parked. 

Even Doug couldn’t be sure, but this may have 
been the same rabbit that Paddy, a two-year-old 
hound, spoke to a few minutes later in the same 
vicinity. Then, again, it could well have been a 
fresh one, we decided, for it ran a fine race after 
getting off to a tricky start by heading in pre- 
cisely the opposite direction from which the pack 
had come when Paddy first spoke. 

Noon was approaching, and the Humphreys had 
one or two more spots they wanted to try. 

With the energetic huntswoman in the lead, her 
horn to her lips, and her short blond hair tossing 
in the wind, we swept an area parallel to one of 
the oat patches. But no bunnies were home. 

Then we came back to that old fallen oak at 
the end of the field. Briars were growing up 
through it and all around it. There had to be a rabbit 
around that tree. It looked like as good a place 
as any to begin the last race of the morning. 

Doug Little was nearest the tree. He had just 
told me that with luck I might get an action photo- 
graph of the rabbit when it jumped, but before 
I could get around him into position, the rabbit 
had bounded almost from beneath our feet, with 
Mariner and Poetry in hot pursuit. Of course, I 
didn’t even come close to getting a picture. 


Lively beagles, picturesque setting, excellent 
weather, friendly companions, plus plenty of 
tabbits—these were ingredients of enjoyable 
hunt. Mrs. Humphrey and kennel huntsman 
Douglas Little are shown leading the pack. 
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In a flash, as if drawn by that magnet, the entire 
pack was on the trail. The rabbit hadn’t crossed 
the open field, as we had hoped it would. Instead, 
it flashed over a dim road and went into some 
head-high weeds. 

Slowing down or possibly doubling back in the 
supposed safety of the dense cover, the rabbit was 
caught by the pack. 

Of about seven rabbits the hounds ran that 
morning, the last one was the only one that got 
unlucky—and its rabbit feet would have saved it 
had it kept on running. But an occasional catch 
is part of the training of a beagle hound, and some- 
thing of a reward for the fine effort put forth by 
a pack. No one begrudged the pups their hard- 
earned prize. 

The walk back to our vehicles was a short one, 
but I couldn’t help but marvel at the way Doug 
Little controlled the pack. With but few commands 
the beagles grouped tightly around him and Mrs. 
Humphrey, who remained in absolute control 
until we reached the kennel van and the dogs had 
been watered, after which they obediently hopped 
into the vehicle one by one as Doug counted them! 

“They’re so handy (manageable) because Doug 
works with them constantly,” said Mrs. Humphrey. 
“He hunts them even when we’re not here.” 

His experience showed. He has worked as a 
trainer of hounds for 20 years, having started in 
his nativey England, moved to Canada, where he 
followed the same work, and then to the United 
States. Doug has been with the Humphreys five 
years. He and his wife are from Carlisle, England. 
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As for the indefatigable Humphreys, they’ve been 
breeding beagles since 1950 and have hunted for 
much longer than that. 

“Actually, it was the children who got us started 
hunting,” said Louise Humphrey. “We wanted to 
teach them to hunt, and it led to a great family 
interest in hunting dogs and hunting traditions.” 

She recalled that the very first hunting they did 
with hounds was for bobcats. 

Of the Woodfield beagles, she pointed out that 
the British prefer the 14- to 16-inch hounds, while 
Americans breed smaller ones, the 13- to 15-inch 
beagles. 

“We liked the larger hounds, so we chose British 
lines of stock,” said Mrs. Humphrey. 

As we were assessing the morning hunt, interest 
turned to the well-polished but obviously well-used 
hunting horn the lady was holding. In reply to 
our query, George Humphrey smiled and told us 
it had quite a story. 

“Yes, that horn has been in the family quite a 
while,” he said. “It was a present on my sixth 
birthday. It has been in use ever since, except 
for a year or so that it was lost. We found it in 
my pony’s stall.” 

Just before we left Woodfield, I brought up that 
first bobcat hunt and asked Mrs. Humphrey if they 
still hunted ’cats or other game—besides rabbits. 

“Oh yes,” came the quick reply. “We also breed 
fox hounds, pointers, and Labrador retrievers. We 
just enjoy good hunting of all kinds, and good dog 
work. Then she added as an afterthought, “You 
might say we’ve just gone to the dogs.” © 
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new know-how, good equipment, and 
experienced personnel have upped the 
odds that Florida’s experimental 
striper project will succeed 


Something 
About Stripers 


Y THOSE RELATIVELY few Floridians who have a 

hook and line acquaintance with him, he is 
most often known as rockfish. Up North, along the 
Atlantic seaboard, however, where Morone saxa- 
tilis is a glittering star in the sport fishing firma- 
ment, he goes by the much more descriptive moniker 
striped bass. 

But whatever you call him, old linesides has a 
lot going for him. For one thing, when he decides 
to take your bait or lure, you know for a fact you’ve 
got something down there in the watery depths 
that’s taking more than just a ho-hum interest in 
your offering. Then when he feels the bite of the 
steel, he wastes no time in making his outrage 
known topside, and frequently he packs enough 
weight to make the effort carry plenty of authority. 


As table fare the striper takes second billing to 
few other fish. The flaky white meat rates plaudits 
on the triple threat basis of appearance, taste, and 
nutritional quality. 

To heap on a bit of garnish, old linesides relishes 
gizzard shad. It was this characteristic especially 
that piqued the interest of Commission biologists. 
If there is one resource we have in overabundance 
it is the gizzard shad. Consider the fine sport fishing 
and table qualities of the striper coupled with this 
penchant for shad and you have a species that even 
the most casual observer will recognize as worthy 
of further attention. 

The striper is by inclination a salt water fish. 
If he has his rathers he'll spend most of his life 
in the bays and estuaries where there is a pretty 
good lacing of salt in the water, or actually in the 
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big briny itself. But in the spring an ancient longing 
sends the tribe finning up the coastal streams to 
spawn. After this ritual is completed, the survivors 
return to the salty pastures for another year. 

But the striper is an adaptable creature. If, by 
chance of nature or the intervention of man, the 
fish finds itself cut off from access to the sea, it can 
get along nicely in a completely fresh water en- 
vironment. In some of the larger fresh water 
impoundments where favorable conditions exist, 
striped bass have been known to complete their 
entire life cycle. Here the mature fish run up 
feeder streams to spawn, then drop back to the reser- 
voir to spend their time until the succeeding 
spawning season sends them upriver again. This 
ability to thrive in a totally fresh water environ- 
ment is the key to the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s experimental program to estab- 
lish striped bass in selected Florida lakes, mainly 
outside the natural range of the species. 

It is their restrictive spawning requirements that 
have kept the striper from becoming more widely 
distributed in the state. Unlike the largemouth 
bass, bluegill, redear, and other familiar fresh 
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Heavyweights like the striped bass in these photos provide 
top angling. Fish in 30-50-lb. class are caught below Jim 
Woodruff Dam, below left, and Dead Lakes Dam, below. Oth- 
ers shown, to 12% lbs., are from state-stocked Florida lakes. 
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water fish, the striped bass does not fan a bed on 
the stream bottom. When the reproductive urge 
sends these fish upstream, a group of both males 
and females gang up in a suitable area, and in re- 
sponse to some spontaneously generated stimulus 
the eggs and milt are released into the water simul- 
taneously—in a mass spawning effort. 

Fertilization occurs when a sperm cell encounters 
one of the free-floating eggs. With a fair-sized fe- 
male carrying a million eggs or more, the chances 
of this occurring are not as haphazard as it may 
seem, 

Since the eggs are slightly buoyant there must 
be at least enough current to keep them from 
settling to the bottom, where they would soon 
smother. Also, there must be a long enough stretch 
of river to keep the eggs moving for the 50 hours 
or so required for them to hatch. 

Water temperature is also a critical considera- 
tion. For successful spawning the temperature 
must be somewhere in the narrow band between 
the high 50’s and the mid-60’s. 

During their first 10 days or so of life the fry 
also require water temperatures pretty well within 
this narrow range—and in Florida only a few 
natural streams in the panhandle meet the striper’s 
exacting requirements. 

Once the young fish are past the critical period 
they are able to tolerate about any normal water 
temperature they are likely to encounter. This is a 
key point in experimental work that has been con- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ducted on the striped bass in Florida for the past 
several years. As a result of this effort, lakes Griffin, 
Juliana, Mattie, and Hunter in the Lakeland area, 
and Lake Talquin near Tallahassee, now support 
striped bass. Lake Gibson in Lakeland, and Buck- 
eye Lake in the Winter Haven area, are as yet un- 
knowns as far as striped bass are concerned, but 
their striper populations appear to be developing 
well. 

A 12%-pounder, in its 4th year of life, is the prize 
Commission-stocked striper thus far recorded. This 
fish was taken from Lake Talquin. As the program 
hits its stride, even bigger stripers are sure to be 
landed. 


Biologist Forrest Ware, of Lakeland, himself an 
avid sport fisherman, emphasizes the fact that suc- 
cessful striper fishing requires a different technique 
than is usually used on largemouth bass. In fact, 
some highly successful local largemouth bass fisher- 
men have been disappointed when they turned their 
attention to Florida’s stripers. Thus far, the plastic 
worm, frequently deadly medicine on largemouths, 
has proven to be entirely ineffective on the lake 
dwelling striper. 

One technique that has scored well is fishing 
shiners on or close to the bottom. Both live shiners 
and dead ones have turned the trick. Time of day 
appears to be the key, with very early morning or 
late evening hours most productive. Night fishing 
has been good on some of the Lakeland area lakes. 
Light seems to draw stripers. A lantern set up so 
its rays fall on the water, as in after-dark crappie 
fishing, has been the ticket for some striped bass 
fishermen. 


Plugs made to resemble a shad—the popular 
“Spot” plug is an example of this type—fished very 
fast in 6 to 8 feet of water, have also been good 
producers. 

A lead worth investigating by the enterprising 
striper fisherman is suggested by findings at Rich- 
loam Hatchery. When a sample of the larger sized 
stripers being reared in hatchery ponds is required 
for examination, a small No, 2 silver finish Indiana 
or Colorado spinner with a gob of earthworms on 
the hook has been a sure-fire method of securing 
the specimens in short order. 

While on the subject of fishing, it will be well to 
mention that there is a minimum size limit of 15 
inches on the striped bass. This is fork length, 
measured from the tip of the snout to the middle of 
the notch, or fork, in the tail. The daily bag limit 
is six fish. These regulations apply statewide. 

During the initial stages of the striped bass ex- 
periment the South Carolina Wildlife Resources De- 
partment was extremely helpful in providing an 
abundance of newly hatched fry. It was on these 
that Florida’s striper project personnel, under Fish- 
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eries Biologist Forrest Ware, assisted by the Rich- 
loam Hatchery crew, ironed out some of the rough 
spots in their technique of rearing striped bass 
under hatchery conditions. 

Since it was obviously desirable for Florida to 
locate a reliable source of brood fish somewhere 
within the state, efforts were turned in that direc- 
tion. As a result, the runs of adult stripers up the 
St. Marys and Nassau rivers, in northeast Florida, 
have been tapped for brood fish. 

In 1971, several thousand fry produced by St. 
Marys River brooders supplemented those acquired 
from South Carolina. In 1972, for the first time since 
the current project was launched, sufficient finger- 
lings were reared at Richloam Hatchery, in Sumter 
County, to take care of Florida's experimental stock- 
ing requirements—and a limited number of the fry 
produced were returned to the waters of the St. 
Marys and Nassau rivers, from which the brood 
stock was taken. 

More than a quarter of a million fingerlings were 
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Hatchery striper production begins with brood fish, male and 
female. Eggs from 23-pounder, left, yielded nearly a million 
fry. Eggs, in jar, must be kept moving and at a constant 
temperature. Fry are shown in an aquarium, upper right. 
The ripe eggs and larval fish are magnified above. 


produced at Richloam. Several thousand of them 
were reared at Blackwater Hatchery, in west 
Florida, as part of the striper stocking program in 
that part of the state. 

For those fisheries specialists involved in this 
effort it has been an extremely interesting but try- 
ing experience, and one fraught with many setbacks 
as jury-rigged equipment failed, the river spawning 
run faltered, and the weather seemingly conspired 
against success. Now, with expanded hatchery facili- 
ties, more sophisticated equipment, and the confi- 
dence inspired by the past season’s success, project 
personnel are looking forward to even greater fry 
production in 1973 than was achieved in 72. 

Ware emphasizes the fact that the striped bass 
being produced by Commission hatcheries are not 
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available for stocking private lakes or ponds, They 
are being used solely for the experimental stocking 
of public waters. 

To thrive, striped bass need an abundance of 
suitable forage fish—the small fish on which game 
fish feed. In general, this means releasing stripers 
in good-sized bodies of water containing high popu- 
lations of gizzard and threadfin shad. 

“Tt appears certain at this point that the program 
is going to meet with some degree of success, but 
we still have some problems to solve,” Ware 
cautions. 

Another phase of Florida’s striped bass program 
is a cooperative undertaking between the Game 
and Fish Commission and the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. This part of the project is directed 
toward hatchery-rearing striper fingerlings to sup- 
plement remnant natural runs in the St. Johns 
River. 

FiLorma WILpLIFE plans to have a report on this 
program in a future issue. @ 


HERE'S A long, long trail a-winding . . .,” begins 

a romantic old ballad. It wasn’t inspired by the 
lovely Florida Trail, but it might have been, for 
the FT gets longer with each passing year—closer 
to a longtime dream shared by many to make it a 
700-mile hiking trail running almost the entire 
length and breadth of the Sunshine State. 

The trail was born eight years ago, along with 
the Florida Trail Association, Incorporated. If you 
love the out-of-doors and are a hiking and canoeing 
enthusiast, you would enjoy being a member of 
this group. FTA’ers are ordinary people who hike 
for health, fun, and good fellowship, and they wel- 
come individuals and families of like persuasion. 

A fast-growing statewide organization of more 
than 3,000 total membership, the Association has 
much to offer its members. The more experienced 
hikers can help blaze yet unopened trails, go on 
rugged day or overnight hikes, backpacking, and 
canoe trips. Each summer, hikes are planned out- 
side of Florida in mountainous country, for a wil- 
derness experience. This year, during the third 
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the appeal of a wilderness 
experience can border 
on the ethereal, or be 

as earthy as grimy hands 
and aching shoulders 


Along 


the 
Florida 
Trail 


week in June, there will be a backpacking trip in 
the French Alps. 

For the less experienced hiker and canoeist there 
are shorter, less strenuous trips, each planned and 
led by an “old hand.” 

The Association was organized in 1966 by an avid 
outdoors enthusiast, James A. Kern, a realtor and 
professional photographer in Miami. He was at- 
tracted to Florida from his native New Jersey by 
the opportunity offered for wildlife photography. 

Kern was surprised at the lack of hiking trails in 
Florida, and was especially struck by that fact when 
he and a brother who was visiting him had to drive 
clear to North Carolina to find a suitable trail for 
a 40-mile hike. 

In the spring of '66, Kern decided the best way to 
interest people in the need for hiking trails was to 
do something spectacular enough to warrant some 
publicity. So, he and two like-minded friends hiked 
160 miles in 12 days, from a point on the Tamiami 
Trail northward to Highlands Hammock State Park, 
near Sebring. 
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“Several newspapers publicized the event, and the 
Miami Herald was especially generous in its cover- 
age,” says Kern. “We received 25 letters from vari- 
ous people, and the result was a membership of 35 
people at our very first meeting.” 

The newly organized Association felt Florida 
could well develop a long-distance hiking path simi- 
lar to the Appalachian Trail, a 2,000-mile-long trail 
beginning in Maine and ending at Georgia’s 
northern tip. The group envisioned that someday 
the Florida Trail would run the length of the 
peninsula and westward through a good portion of 
the panhandle. They calculated it would need to 
cover approximately 700 miles. 

At that time, backpacking and hiking were fast 
growing in popularity in other parts of the country, 
but in Florida they were practically unknown. No 
state or federal agency expressed any particular in- 
terest in promoting this kind of recreation. 

It took the Florida Trail Association to interest 
the U.S. Forest Service. Five Association members 
approached the forest rangers to discuss the best 
location for the trail, held several meetings with 
them, and cleared everything through the office of 
the supervisor of national forests in Florida. To- 
gether, the Association representatives and the for- 
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Florida terrain is a nice contrast to high country used by 
hikers and backpackers in the summer. Boardwalks over high 
water, left, keep feet dry in swamp habitat. Prairies and 
ponds are skirted in Ocala National Forest section, below. 


estry spokesmen agreed upon tentative trail rights- 
of-way, and members of the young organization be- 
gan constructing a hiking trail across the Ocala 
National Forest in 1967, continuing in the Osceola 
National Forest, in northeast Florida, in 1968. (See 
“The Florida Trail,” by Art Hutt, FW, August 1969, 
page 10.) 

William S. “Bill” Craig, of Tallahassee, the Forest 
Service’s recreation staff assistant, worked closely 
with the group, and, being keenly interested in hik- 
ing and camping himself, joined the Association, 
together with his family. 

“At first, the Forest Service left the group alone,” 
says Bill, “but in 1970, seeing the enthusiasm of 
the members and the exceptional growth of the or- 
ganization, we realized that with limited funds and 
lack of experience and manpower, trails could not 
properly take advantage of the most scenic and de- 
sirable locations. In order to do so, trails would need 
to be constructed through swamps and lowlands. 

“So that year the Forest Service began construc- 
tion in the Ocala National Forest. That trail should 
be completed this year. We met the problem of high 
water with a combination of boardwalks through 
swamps and an elevated earthen trail through wet 
flatwoods. A large disc plow pulled by a crawler 
tractor was used to throw a ledge of soil 6 to 10 
inches higher than the surrounding wetlands. This 
has worked quite well, and after about six months 
of growing over by natural vegetation, it looks quite 
nice. 

“When complete, the section of the Florida Trail 
across the Ocala Forest will be one of the most 
scenic trails in the country, providing a very nice 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
contrast to the high country trails of the West and 
North. 


“Work began on the Osceola Forest section of the 
trail in '72, and it should be completed early in 
1974. Hopefully, we can then begin work on the 
Apalachicola Forest section,” concludes Craig. 


The Trail Association reports that long stretches 
of the trail are already open—about 250 miles. 
Included are approximately 85 miles on national 
forest land. Trails already open are: north from 
the Tamiami Trail; from the Ocala National Forest 
to Goldhead Branch State Park; and from the 
Osceola National Forest along the banks of the 
Suwannee River to Suwannee River State Park. 
Work is also going on in other parts of the state. 


The Association has divided the Florida Trail into 
24 sections, each about 25 miles long. Each section 
has a group leader who schedules trips and leads 
them, including trips for maintaining and marking 
trail routes. (Names of section leaders actively blaz- 
ing trails are available from the Association, as are 
maps of the sections already open.) 


“It’s a winter trail,” says Kern, “meandering 
through pine woods, cypress stands, and sloughs. 
There is always a good variety of hikes during the 
Association’s hiking season—from October through 
April in north Florida, and December through 
March in south Florida,” 


The FTA section leaders don’t schedule hikes in 
Florida in the summer months. That’s the season 
for out-of-state trips to the North and other places 
for high country outings. Of course, the sections of 
the Florida Trail through national park and forest 
lands are open year-round to all comers, but only 
Association members are allowed to follow the trail 
over private property, as they sign a pledge agree- 
ing to respect the rights and wishes of the land- 
owners. 


When the time comes to open a new trail, the 
section leader studies aerial photographs of the area 
and examines U.S. Geological Survey topographic 
maps and any other maps available. He and his 
group then hike over the proposed route attaching 
orange survey tape to the trees frequently enough 
so that the trail can be followed easily for the actual 
blazing—done with paint. 

The section leader then visits the property owners 
involved to ask permission to have the trail cross 
their land. 

After the preliminary route has been established, 
the section leader and his or her working party go 
in to clear and blaze the trail, attempting to pass 
through as much scenic country as possible and as 
close to water and good campsites as possible. They 
must select good healthy trees for blazing, and fre- 
quently they will run the trail between two sturdy 
trees rather than leave it open, or leave fallen trees 
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across the footpath, to discourage use by motorized 
vehicles that would mar the trail. 

Jim Kern explains that a finished trail is about 
four feet wide, with ample headroom so that hikers 
don’t have to stoop every few yards to duck under 
a tree limb. 

“We apply an orange spray enamel blaze,” he 
says, “which the Association is happy to furnish. 
A single blaze marks the route; a double warns that 
the trail takes a sharp turn. The mark is a vertical 
ellipse six to seven inches high and two inches wide 
whenever possible. We try to make the blazes at eye 
level, and the trail so natural that a person hiking 
the route for the first time would automatically 
follow it even if the blazes were not there.” 

“Signs are being erected in the Ocala National 
Forest,” adds Kern, “and we hope someday to have 
them all along the trail.” 

Section leaders often involve Boy Scout troops 
in blazing trails. The Association provides patches 
which the boys can earn by working on the path 
for at least 10 hours. 

The 24 sections make up five Trail Association dis- 
tricts. They are Big Cypress, Okeechobee, Ocala, 
Suwannee, and Apalachicola, and each district has 
its own district leader. 

Bill Craig, leader of the Apalachicola District, ex- 
plains that the best hiking weather is in the fall, 
winter, and spring. Thus the Florida Trail differs 
sharply from the Appalachian Trail, which is snowed 
in during the winter. 

Another plus for the FT is the fact that most 
Floridians—residents of Pensacola and Key West 
excepted—will find the trail within 60 miles of their 
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A picturesque spot for a pause on the banks 
of the Suwannee River, leit, along which the 
Florida Trail winds from White Springs on to 
Ellaville. A group of Miami trail hikers are 
moving along a woods road, right, that is a 
part of the Trail a short distance north of 
Juniper Springs in the Ocala National Forest. 


homes. In addition to backpackers who want a long 
trail, recreationists at the national forest camp- 
grounds who want a short hike will find the trail 
right there within reach, as it will run within half 
a mile of six of Florida’s 11 major recreation areas 
and numerous smaller ones. 

“Ultimately, campsites will be located at intervals 
of 5 to 12 miles along the trail,” says Craig. “These 
will need few facilities other than a handpump, a 
vault-type toilet, a fireplace, and a garbage can. 
Short spur trails marked with blue paint are being 
used where the Florida Trail passes near a devel- 
oped recreation area. As a section is completed, 
maps will be prepared for distribution to hikers.” 

In keeping with a wilderness experience, a num- 
ber of one-day and overnight canoe trips are sched- 
uled and led by Association section leaders on suit- 
able rivers and creeks in all parts of the state, 
among them the Sopchoppy, Wakulla, Aucilla, Wa- 
cissa, Suwannee, and Oklawaha rivers; Juniper and 
Alexander spring runs, and Fisheating Creek. 

Kern is sometimes asked the question, “Will the 
Florida Trail eventually connect with the Appa- 
lachian Trail?” 

He replies that since most of the connecting link 
would have to go through Georgia, the interest in 
promoting and working for such a link-up would 
have to come from that state. If it does, Florida 
Trail Association members will be happy to cooper- 
ate, he assures. 

Kern praises the Florida timber companies, who 
have been most helpful in furthering the work of 
the Association. He cites the Hudson Pulp and 
Paper Company in particular. They have given 
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Ocala District Leader Al Stone, of Leesburg, office 
space and use of aerial photographs. And not only 
did Hudson allow access through their lands, but 
they spent their own money to beautify the trail, 
building attractive small bridges where they were 
needed. 

“The Association has been of great benefit to me 
personally,” says Jim Kern. “The people who have 
come along to lend support have been wonderful 
people. I don’t know whether it is just a coincidence 
or whether such people are attracted to the outdoor 
life. The officers and board members have been tire- 
less in their efforts. Many people have told me of 
the lasting friendships they have made.” 

Membership in the Florida Trail Association is 
nominal, costing $3.00 for an individual member- 
ship or $5.00 for a family or organization such as the 
Boy Scouts. Many families have joined and enjoy 
the activities together. 

Twice a year the members get together—for a 
camping weekend summer conference, usually in 
the Ocala National Forest, and an annual camping 
weekend in late fall, somewhere in south-central 
Florida. The Association’s quarterly newsletter to 
all members describes the last big outing as “a very 
successful and popular event.” The fact that they 
had 236 in attendance at their barbecued chicken 
dinner on Saturday night pleased the group in 
charge. 

Sound like fun? Would you like more informa- 
tion? Or an application for membership? Then write 
to the Florida Trail Association, Inc., 33 S.W. 18th 
Terrace, Miami, Florida 33129. 

It could lead to something great. @ 
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Meet Your Commissioners 


Feil of two prominent Florida sports- 
men-businessmen to the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission was announced by Gov- 
ernor Reubin Askew in mid-January. 

E. P. “Sonny” Burnett, 41, of Tampa, was named 
to succeed William M. Blake, whose term expired, 
and Ogden M. Phipps, 32, of Miami, replaced C. A. 
“Pete” Peacock, Jr., who resigned his seat on the 
five-member commission. 

Commissioner Burnett is owner and president of 
Burnett Pest Control, a firm he established in 1963. 
Other business interests include citrus and real 
estate investments. 

Burnett holds a Bachelor of Science degree in 
agriculture from Auburn University (1958). He is 
a native of Tampa and a third generation Hills- 
borough Countian. His grandfather and his father 
farmed in the Balm and Wimauma area, in the 
southeast section of the county, “back at least a 
hundred years,” says Burnett, recalling that the 
land his grandfather logged and farmed is now 
“covered with houses.” Burnett was one of seven 
children raised on his grandfather's truck farm, 
and he still enjoys farming and citrus growing. 

Mrs. Burnett is the former Nancy Bishop, also 
of Tampa. They have a daughter, Andrea White, 
and a son, Ernest Paul, Jr. The family resides at 
113 Biscayne Avenue, Tampa. 

Burnett is a member of the National and Florida 
Pest Control Associations and the Horticultural 
Sprayman’s Association. He is a past president and 
former member of the advisory committee of the 
Interbay Wildlife Club, and has been active in the 
Hillsborough County Wildlife Association. 

He is a member of Alpha Tau Omega fraternity, 
past president, vice president, and a director of the 
Merrymakers Club, and a member of Ye Mystic 
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E. P. BURNETT, Tampa 


Krewe of Gasparilla and the Palma Ceia Golf & 
Country Club. 

Commissioner Burnett lists his hobbies as hunt- 
ing, fishing, and coin collecting. He is mostly a quail 
hunter, he says, and enjoys training bird dogs. He 
also does some duck hunting, and enjoys cane pole 
fishing in area lakes and streams. 

He is concerned for the future of Florida hunt- 
ing and fishing in view of the tremendous popula- 
tion build-up in areas once available to sportsmen; 
would like to encourage more use of suitable small 
bodies of water, such as borrow pits on state-owned 
land, for public fishing; and expresses an interest in 
examining federal migratory game bird hunting 
rules and regulations, with a view toward recom- 
mending changes in that section of the present law 
dealing with shooting mourning doves over feed. 

Commissioner Phipps is a native of New York 
City and a 1963 graduate of Yale University. He is 
an investor, serving as director of the Phipps Land 
Company, New York; director of the Palm Beach 
Trust Company; and director of the Bessemer Trust 
Company, Newark, N. J. 

He is vice president and director of the Inter- 
national Game Fish Association, Ft. Lauderdale; 
a member of the National Advisory Board on Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife, which is an advisory group 
to the Secretary of the Interior; and a director of 
the Florida Wildlife Federation. 

Phipps is widely known in big game fishing, 
hunting, and in state and national conservation 
circles. He is also a thoroughbred horse racing en- 
thusiast. He was formerly a member of the Florida 
Thoroughbred Racing Advisory Board, from which 
he resigned to accept appointment to the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission. He is also a director 
of the New York Racing Association. 

Mrs. Phipps is the former Andrea Broadfoot, of 
Oneonta, New York. The family includes daughters 
Kayce, Kelly, and Lilly. @ 
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Buying Wisely 


choosing best hunting and camping aids saves money and disappointment 


for outdoorsmen—if it doesn’t do the job the merchandise is worthless 


VERY SERIOUS rifleman-hunter should own and 
use good binoculars. Besides providing positive 
target identification and detailed study, high grade 
binoculars enable a hunter to see through small 
openings in the distant brush and pick out targets 
beyond it, thereby extending his effective killing 
range. This is a special advantage when hunting 
deer, since they habitually rely on concealment 
as a primary means of protection. 

But the binoculars chosen must be of correct 
magnification and other equally important optical 
qualities if their owner is not to be disappointed. 
It is easy to make a mistake on a binocular pur- 
chase. 

Many years ago, when selecting my first binocu- 
lars for sporting use, I did not possess even a basic 
technical knowledge of the properties of different 
binocular powers and their practical application 
to field use. In my ignorance I purchased binoculars 
of 9X, falsely believing that the higher the mag- 
nification the better I’d be able to see. 

Things didn’t work out that way at all! The 9- 
power magnification made hand-held use of my 
glasses virtually impossible. Objects seen through 
the lenses appeared to bounce around and jiggle 
no matter how hard I tried to hold them perfectly 
still. 

I later learned that 8X is just about as high a 
magnification as the average person can control 
and use satisfactorily without some form of arti- 
ficial support. 

My second pair of binoculars, acquired primarily 
for hunting use, was a 7x50 Navy-type glass. The 
optics were superb, especially for detailed viewing 
in the dim light of dawn and dusk. But it’s a long 
time between dawn and dusk, and my binoculars 
proved bulky and heavy to carry all day afield. 

This second costly mistake made me realize that 
I needed to make an extensive technical study of 
binoculars. 

Unfortunately, informative articles on the subject 
were rarely to be found in sporting magazines of 
the day. The local public library was the source of 
most of my technical references. Extended corre- 
spondence with various binocular manufacturers, 
who patiently answered questions and sent technical 
literature, helped clarify abstruse points. The basic 
knowledge acquired was then passed along to the 
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By EDMUND McLAURIN 


readers of FLortpa WILDLIFE. (Longtime subscribers 
may remember “Get A Closer Look!”—an illus- 
trated feature story that appeared in the May 
1958 issue.) 

As any hunter will surely agree, the ideal hunting 
binoculars should fill viewing needs AND be 
light in weight and fairly small. 

Binoculars of 7x35 designation, with housing 
made of aluminum-alloy or magnesium, probably 
come closest to being the ideal hunting and general 
use glass. 

But in our typical Florida thick brush hunting 
country, smaller and usually lighter 6x25 binoculars 
will do a creditable job over generally short viewing 
and shooting ranges, Also, during hunting season 
it is not uncommon for ground level early morning 
fog to temporarily nullify attempted far viewing, 
even with powerful Navy-type glasses. 

When they first appeared on the market, I ac- 
quired a pair of Bushnell 6x25 Custom Compact 
binoculars. From the start, they proved to be a 
joy to use. I liked them even better than the fine 
Custom 7x35 model—a larger, heavier instrument, 
but one of proven performance. 

Small and light enough to be carried in the 
pocket or hung around the neck all day, the Custom 
Compact model also featured turn-down type eye- 
cups needed by eyeglass wearers for full field of 
view, plus incorporated optical element coatings 
and light filters that permitted frequent or pro- 
longed use without eyestrain. 

However, there were one or two features I didn’t 
like. The carrying strap emerged from the bottom 
of the center focusing shaft. Every time the binocu- 
lars were lifted from idle hanging-from-neck position 
to eye level there was considerable arm movement 
—and such movement during moments of serious 
deer hunting can easily spook an already naturally 
alert quarry! Also, when placing the binoculars to 
the eyes, there would sometimes be a faint but 
audible click on contact with eyeglass lenses. 

In experimental modification, I rigged an elastic 
neck strap that enabled me to carry the binoculars 
high on my chest and in such upright position that 
they could be placed to eyes with minimum hand 
and arm motion. To eliminate the audible click of 
touching binocular eyecup rims to eyeglass lenses, 

(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
small pieces of bicycle tire inner tubing were cut 
and slipped over the eyecups so that the additions 
protruded a scant 1/16th of an inch. The improvisa- 
tions worked perfectly. 

I wrote the Bushnell Company in detail, urging 
modification of the neck strap connector and addi- 
tion of soft rubber rims to the Custom Compact 
model binocular eyecups. The suggestions were 
considered logical and were favorably received. 

Custom Compact model binoculars now being 
shipped to the trade incorporate the improvements. 
Now a hunter can put a pair of binoculars to the 
eyes with a minimum of movement, and in absolute 
silence, even if he happens to wear eyeglasses. 

Both 6x25 and 7x26 powers will be available in 
the new model. 

The original Custom Compact binocular model, 
incidentally, was the instrument selected by NASA 
scientists for use in American spacecraft. 

The new model is surely going to be “a honey” 
for hunters. 


WHEN YOU PURCHASE your next new shotgun or 
rifle, be sure to supplement the transaction by tell- 
ing the sales clerk, “Now, let’s see a good gun 
case to fit it.” 

If anything is practical, it is a gun case! Next 
to neglect and the attendant ravages of rust, guns 
are subject to innumerable home and transportation 
hazards. 

A shotgun or rifle, for example, that is stored in 
a room or closet corner sooner or later is going 
to get knocked down. There is less chance of serious 
damage to vulnerable sights or to the gunstock if 
the firearm is inside a good case. 

During the hunting season, it is common practice 
to hurriedly place guns on the floor beds of trucks 
and station wagons when changing locations or 
bringing out a deer kill. 

In a hunting vehicle keep guns off the car floor 
or truck bed, and from underneath other equip- 
ment carried. 

In Florida, it is legal to carry a hunting rifle or 
shotgun racked behind back seat or in a sidewall 
rack. It is a good idea to have the open “U” holders 
wide enough to accept the gun in its case, rather 
than rack it uncovered. Casing it will protect the 
gun from road dust deposits. 

Genuine leather cases and cases of hard-to-wear- 
out canvas remain popular. High grade leather 
cases, however, are expensive. If you cannot afford 
a leather case made of top quality full grain or 
top grain hide as primary fabric, then pass up an 
otherwise attractive inferior leather case (usually 
made of split leather) in favor of a good canvas 
or plastic case. 

Quality canvas gun cases may not be among the 
most attractive, but they are undeniably rugged. 
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In the tightly woven, better grades, they are water 
repellent yet porous enough to permit the “breath- 
ing away” of entrapped, moisture-laden air, or 
condensation inside the case from marked tempera- 
ture changes. For these reasons, many shooters 
favor canvas cases with strong, reinforced ends and 
durable cloth linings. 

Like firearms, shooting accessories are constantly 
being tested and evaluated by independent testing 
laboratories. The H. P. White Laboratory, Gaynes 
Engineering & Testing, and the technical research 
department of the National Rifle Association are 
among the more active. Their reports are periodi- 
cally published in gun magazines as informational 
service to shooters, as well as furnished to manu- 
facturers as criteria for improved products. 

The testing incudes the service qualities of gun 
cases. 

The question arises, “Why bother to test gun 
cases, anyway? Will not any gun case give protec- 
tion to a firearm?” 

Offhand, it would seem that gun cases should 
be pretty much alike in intended purpose and plain 
practicality. They aren't. 

Although any gun case is undeniably better than 
none at all when it comes to postponing the marring 
and scratching that seemingly is the ultimate des- 
tiny of most used guns, there is a world of difference 
between a good and really practical gun case and 
one of minimal protection and service. 

In hard field use—or under deliberate laboratory 
test punishment—poorly designed or assembled gun 
cases can fail in any of several different ways. 
Stitching can fray or break, seams pull loose where 
sufficient material overlap has been omitted in 
manufacture, zippers can jam repeatedly or break, 
shoulder strap or hand carrying handle can pull 
loose, and gun muzzle or snagging front sight can 
eventually wear a hole through the muzzle-end of 
a gun case that is not end-bound protectively. Also, 
certain case materials, like natural sheepskin and 
loosely woven, coarse canvas, can absorb rust- 
causing moisture. 

Equally bad are those cases that seal a firearm 
virtually airtight, creating heavy condensation 
deposits on cooler metal surfaces as moisture- 
laden air within the case heats up. The latter fault 
is common among gun cases made of vinyl and 
other nonporous, plastic materials, as many Florida 
hunters know who have placed a tightly encased 
gun on the sunny back seat of a car. 

For a number of years, award winning Kolpin- 
made (Kolpin Brothers, Inc., Berlin, Wisconsin) 
gun cases have been marketed with claimed “Mois- 
ture Guard” feature, a chemical treatment of the 
fabric lining for protection of an encased firearm 
against rust, even in the presence of heavy moisture 
on the metal surfaces. (Any gun case product that 
will do that has a definite edge on competitors!) 
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In Chicago, Gaynes Engineering & Testing Lab- 
oratories, Inc., decided to find out the truth behind 
the “Moisture Guard” claim. 

Using Kolpin’s Model #73, a medium-priced vinyl 
case reinforced at the ends and possessing the 
“Moisture Guard”’-treated lining, the lab technicians 
conducted exhaustive temperature and induced 
humidity tests to determine to what extent the 
Kolpin product actually prevents rust. 

I have a copy of the unbiased report, since I 
am one of the gun writers who subscribe to tech- 
nical research reports. The Gaynes report is in- 
teresting. 

In the tests, a new blued finish gun barrel was 
obtained from commercial source, then cut into 
six sections. In addition, similar lengths of ordi- 
nary cold rolled steel were obtained and used 
comparatively. All sections were wiped clean and 
dry, but no rust preventatives were applied to 
their surfaces. 

A section of blued gun barrel was placed in the 
approximate center of each case tested and the 
cases were closed. In supplement, a section of gun 
barrel and a sample of the cold rolled steel were 
placed between the cases as they were positioned 
on a shelf in a humidity chamber. The chamber’s 
temperature was raised to 100 degrees F., and the 
humidity was gradually increased to between 95 
and 100%. These conditions were stabilized and 
maintained for a period of 72 hours. 


At the end of the test period, rust had formed 
on the steel sections outside the test cases and 
inside the untreated cases. Only the sample con- 
tained in the “Moisture Guard”-treated case was 
unmarred by rust. The surface of the blued barrel 
section in the case with “Moisture Guard” treat- 
ment had minute particles of moisture—as might 
be expected under the severe test conditions—but 
no rust had formed. 


The Gaynes Laboratory report substantiates my 
own experience with Kolpin cases. 


But even a high quality gun case can suffer 
short service life if purchased too short or too 
tight for the gun it encases. Continually forcing 
a firearm into a tight fitting case will quickly 
wear stitching and put a breaking load on the 
closing zipper. 

Preferably, a gun case for a rifle or shotgun 
should be two inches longer than the encased gun. 

A scope width rifle case is usually the best buy, 
even though metallic sights are used—simply be- 
cause some day you may add a scope sight, yet 
wish to use the same case. 


Unpovusrep.y, the most practical and inexpensive 
campfire coffee pot a party of camping hunters can 
acquire is a large porcelain enameled pot consider- 
ably wider at bottom than at top. 
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The best coffee I ever tasted was brewed in a 
coffee boiler of this type. Rich in flavor, the bever- 
age was also exceptionally full-bodied—for good 
reason! 

The story is worth telling. Four of us had gone 
deer hunting at Eglin Field. It was one of those 
seasons when opening week’s hunting days are 
marked by cold weather. That season it was really 


cold! 


Each morning we got up before daylight and had 
a hurried breakfast—including, of course, hot 
coffee. We hunted all day and did not return to 
camp until after dark. 


To get the coffee pot going quickly each cold 
morning and evening, the elected cook simply 
threw fresh grind into the big enameled pot and 
added water, instead of first emptying the remain- 
ing contents. After each meal’s pourings had been 
completed, the coffee pot was left on the doused 
fire to cool—usually with lid askew or entirely off. 

About the third day of our hunt I returned to 
camp alone and before dark, rekindled the camp 
fire and prepared to make fresh coffee. When I 
glanced inside the pot to see the condition of the 
leftover coffee grounds before adding fresh coffee 
and water, I was startled to note a good quarter- 
inch layer of soft bugs and gnats on top of the 
remaining beverage! I suddenly knew why the 
coffee had possessed such a rich flavor and such 
body the last few meals! 


Fortunately, the boiling must have killed all the 
germs, because the drinking of the buggy brew 
didn’t hurt any of us one bit. 


Quality-made porcelain enameled coffeepots, with 
nonburning carrying handle and a tilting hand grip 
on the back, were once fairly easy to find. Then, 
suddenly, the familiar campfire coffeepots became 
hard to find. 


The Paleo Company has done something about 
it. Their new Palco No. 448 porcelain enameled 
combination coffeeboiler and utility pot meets party 
hunters’ and campers’ needs admirably. 


Made of seamless metal for durability, the Palco 
product makes up to 48 cups (12 quarts) of coffee 
to take care of group needs, yet smaller quantities 
can be brewed in the big pot, too—and very quickly 
since the liquid receives heat over a wide heating 
area. The separate top fits as a good top should, and 
when removed, makes for easy cleaning. 

When not being used as a coffeepot, the utensil 
can be made to serve as a utility cooking vessel. 

Palco also makes a straight-sided, lifetime grade 
stainless steel coffeemaker (in three sizes), plus a 
new line of stainless camp cooking tools. 

All these products will surely find fast favor 
among hunters and campers, but especially those 
big blue-and-white speckled coffeeboilers. They’re 
like old friends come home again. @ 
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Painting Presented 


THE ORIGINAL painting repro- 
duced in part on the cover of 
FLoripA WILDLIFE this month was 
presented to Gov. Reubin Askew 
in February by the artist, Albert 
Earl Gilbert, a Chicago native 
now living in Ridgefield, Conn. 
Called Mockingbirds on Orange 
Blossom, the painting is one of a 
series of works by the widely ac- 
claimed wildlife artist depicting 
each state’s official state bird and 
flower. 

“T made the sketches for this 
painting in Florida, and have 
visited the state many times to 
photograph and enjoy its magnif- 
icent wildlife scenery,” says Gil- 
bert. “For me, Mockingbirds on 
Orange Blossom epitomizes much 
of the beauty and spirit of this 
region. Let us hope that wise con- 
servation policies will forever 
safeguard its wildlife and scenic 
beauty.” 

Gilbert’s work has appeared in 
some of the most prestigious na- 
ture books published in recent 
years, among them a two-volume 
work, “Eagles, Hawks and Fal- 
cons of the World” by Leslie 
Brown and Dean Amadon, of the 
American Museum of Natural 
History; “The Audubon Hand- 
book of American Birds” by E. 
M. Reilly, Jr.; and “The Red 
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Book—wWildlife in Danger” by 
Fisher, Simon and Vincent. 

World Book Encyclopedia used 
Gilbert’s color illustrations of 
birds in its new edition, and he 
has done paintings for the Read- 
er’s Digest Nature Book series, 
now in preparation. 

The National Wildlife Federa- 
tion has featured his work in 
its famous wildlife conservation 
stamp program. Gilbert did the 
Federation’s 1972 Christmas 
stamps, depicting 10 colorful bird 
species and the whitetail deer, 
which were used by millions of 
Americans to dress up holiday 
mail. 

“Upon seeing the astonishing 
technical proficiency of the artist's 
work, I was amazed to learn that 
he never attended art school,” 
says Ralph H. Stewart, president 
of the National Wildlife Art Ex- 
change, Inc., Vero Beach. “Most 
of that skill was acquired by an 
immense amount of hard work, 
for he has spent most of his life 
observing and sketching wildlife 
at every opportunity.” 

Gilbert’s favorite subjects are 
birds of brilliant plumage, the 
birds of prey, and large mammals 
such as the wild cats of the world. 

Mockingbirds on Orange Blos- 
som will hang permanently in the 
State Capitol at Tallahassee for 
the future enjoyment of Floridians 
and visitors from other states. 
The National Art Exchange, Inc., 
P. O. Drawer 3385, Vero Beach, 
Fla. 32960, will make available 
to collectors guaranteed limited 
editions of this and other art 
prints by Gilbert, whose original 
paintings are represented in the 
collections of the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, in New 
York; the Field Museum, in Chi- 
cago; and the National Audubon 
Society, as well as in many im- 
portant private collections. 


CONSERVATION SCENE 


The artist is widely traveled 
in both North and South Amer- 
ica, where he has sketched and 
photographed wildlife, plants, and 
insects in their natural habitat. 
He has also visited every major 
zoo in the US. in search of rare 
species to study and sketch. The 
butterfly in “Mockingbirds on 
Orange Blossom” is a giant swal- 
lowtail. 


Thirty Years Research 


UTILIZATION OF THE SOUTHERN 
Pings, new publication of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, is 
authored by Dr. Peter Koch, 
principal wood scientist at the 
Southern Experiment Station of 
the Forest Service. A first edition 
copy of the two-volume publica- 
tion was recently presented to 
U.S. Secretary of Agriculture Earl 
Butz by Dr. Koch in a brief cere- 
mony in the Secretary’s office to 
honor the author. 


“Southern pines are now our 
primary softwood species,” Secre- 
tary Butz said. “Our Forest Ser- 
vice statisticians tell me that more 
than a third of the 43.5 billion 
board feet of softwood timber 
harvested throughout the Nation 
in 1970 came out of the South.” 


Predicting that the new hand- 
book would become a standard 
reference work for oncoming gen- 
erations of researchers and indus- 
trial managers in the southern 
pine industry, the Secretary noted 
it should also prove an incompar- 
able guide for forest managers, 
wood procurement men, exten- 
sion workers, professors, and stu- 
dents of wood technology. 


Copies may be obtained from 
Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. The price 
is $11.25. 
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| Game Management Notes 


pers oF 252,271 resident licensed hunters went 
after 10 game species and three unprotected 
species during the 1971-72 hunting season in 
Florida, and harvested the following: 48,900 deer, 
25,800 turkeys, 1,712,700 quail, 1,458,000 squirrels, 
38,700 wild hogs, 522,500 ducks, 2,219,300 doves, 
204,800 snipe, 12,300 woodcock, 319,500 rabbits, 
5,000 foxes, 61,400 raccoons, and 6,800 bobcats. The 
sportsmen spent a combined total of 5,451,500 days 
hunting. 

These figures are the results of the Game Manage- 
ment Division’s annual Wildlife Inventory, Harvest, 
and Economic Survey, conducted through a random 
mail survey of Florida hunters at the close of each 
season. The study is done with federal aid funds 
under the Pittman-Robertson program administered 
by the Division of Federal Aid, U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
Service. Also cooperating is the Southeastern Fish 
& Game Statistics Project at the Institute of Statis- 
tics, North Carolina State University, Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Detailed figures on the harvest, by administrative 
regions in the state, indicate that the deer kill was 
heaviest in the Northwest with 13,400, followed in 
order by Northeast—10,400; Central—9,900; Ever- 
glades—8,000; and Southern Region—7,200. 

The wild turkey tally looked like this: North- 
east—6,400; South—6,100; Northwest—5,600; Cen- 
tral—5,200; and Everglades—2,600. 

Quail hunters took 521,500 birds in the Southern 
Region; 344,600 in the Northeast; 325,100 in the 
Central Region; 308,300 in the Northwest; and 
213,200 in the Everglades. 

Wild hog hunters racked up 12,800 porkers in 
the Central Region; 11,800 in the South; 6,900 in the 
Everglades; 4,100 in the Northwest; and 3,000 in the 
Northeast Region. 

Dove hunting during the first phase of Florida’s 
3-way split season produced 299,400 birds in the 
Central Region; 267,600 in the South; 262,900 in the 
Everglades; 163,300 in the Northwest; and 115,400 
in the Northeast. But the total harvest of doves for 
the entire season was greatest in the South with 
686,400, followed by Central Region with 473,900; 
Everglades with 430,400; Northwest with 378,000; 
and Northeast with 250,500 doves. 

Statewide, the sales of resident licenses, by region, 
were: Northwest—58,949; South—52,519; North- 
east—50,704; Central—50,618; and Everglades— 
39,481. 

On the average, it required 34.47 hunting days to 
bag one deer; 17.41 days per wild turkey; and 10.97 
man-days hunted to get a wild hog, according to 
the survey. 

Resident licensed hunters receiving questionnaire 
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post cards are urged to cooperate by filling in the 
information requested so that accurate statistics 
can be obtained on the results of the ’72-73 hunting 
season. The basic trends in wildlife populations, as 
revealed by the year-to-year mail survey, provide 
information of extreme value and importance to 
wildlife biologists and administrators. 

Michael J. Fogarty, of Gainesville, is the project 
leader of the Forida hunter-harvest survey, Federal 
Aid Project W-33-22. 


TWENTY-FIVE SITES containing alligator nests were 
located by aerial search in the north portion of the 
Everglades Wildlife Management Area last sum- 
mer, according to wildlife research biologists Mike 
Fogarty and James Schortemeyer, assistant project 
leaders of the Commission’s alligator ecology proj- 
ect, another of the Pittman-Robertson federal aid 
studies. 

“Other active nests were observed, but not all 
could be monitored,” said the biologists, who re- 
ported that “fourteen sites had one nest with eggs; 
seven had a nest with eggs and a false nest; three 
had only false nests (one of these sites had four 
false nests); and one site had two nests with eggs. 

“Clutch size for 21 alligator nests averaged 30.4 
eggs per clutch and varied from 4 to 46 eggs. This 
was below the five-year weighted average of 32.9 
eggs per clutch. 

“All but two nests were opened by the female 
*gator, for a hatching rate of 91.3%. A 4-egg nest 
and a 2l-egg nest were not opened. These clutches 
were not viable—the smaller clutch contained two 
eggs showing no evidence of embryonic develop- 
ment and the others contained a 74-inch and a 2- 
inch fetus, respectively. None of the 21 eggs in the 
other nest showed any development. 

“Ten eggs were removed from each of six nests 
late in incubation to measure per cent fertility. 
These were placed in styrofoam chests containing 
nesting material from the original nests. Of the 60- 
egg sample, 32 hatched. The remaining 28 eggs 
which failed to hatch were opened, and none showed 
any signs of development. 

“No natural predation was observed at the nest 
sites monitored. This may have been the result of 
the drought and fires during April 1971 reducing 
the predator population.” 


TWENTY-EIGHT artificial deer islands have been 
built to date in Conservation Area 3, according to 
the February Game Management Division report 
on activities in the Everglades Region. Of the 28, 
eleven are one-eighth-acre in size and were de- 
signed and paid for by the Commission. The re- 
maining 17 are one-sixteenth-acre in size and were 
paid for by local sportsmen’s clubs. A total of 900 
native trees and shrubs have been transplanted 
to 22 of the manmade islands. @ 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


Sesstucseescacweeeeeaa eS 8 pounds or larger 


Sa Foran eee ee eee 4 pounds or larger 
BLUEGILL (BREAM) 
1% pounds or larger 
SHELLCRACKER 


inion iaiieasppisietaanasmaminasnie 2 pounds or larger 


eestaueanaroreeaTeROEe 2 pounds or larger 


serge SU sp CANS SASH BANAT RRA RAS 1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conyentional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
State by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 


game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. 


Citation, show- 


ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 


signed. 


Only fishing citation applications received within 
90 days from date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 


listed below: 


Name (please print) 
Address 


City. State 


Species Weight 
Type of Tackle 


Bait or Lure Used 


Zip No. 


Length 


Where Caught. 


County 


Date Caught Catch Witnessed By 


Registered, Weighed By. 


Signature of Applicant 


At 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS 


APPLICATION BLANK 


Masked (common) Shrew 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


please print or type 


Name 


Street No. 


Cry — 


State Zip Code 


Photo By 


ES i= 


Leonard Lee Rue III 
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